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For Friends’ Review. 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


FOR TWELFTH MO. 17th, 1883. 


Yoet—or Man? Which name, 

)thou that tread’st the downward slope 

And hear’st the multitudinous murmur of the sea 
Where life’s sun sets :—shall Fame 

Tell men how cunningly 

ty Master fingers swept the lyre, — 

Now touching chords of love and hope, 

Now sweeping all the strings with fire 

‘\mood of righteous scorn or vehement desire ? | 


shall her mighty voice, 
‘Voice at whose unaw’d command 


g8 must forgotten lie and memory crown their | 


* slaves, 
id us again rejoice 


PHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1883. 





at our forefathers’ graves 


Hide not the last of that brave seed 
Which fill’d the morning of our land, 
And in the bitter hour of need 
Show’d to the gazing world a new, heroic breed ? 


Not long our country’s path 

Lay thro’ rose-bowers ; we trod 

The bitter ways of human wrath,— 

Till from the wine-press of our wrong, 
Trampled by passions strong, 

Ran the red vintage of the wrath of God. 
Then was the time to try 

What stuff we were, what heart 

Could keep the heroic tune, what eye 
Could gaze unflinching on the foe, 

What foot would dare to go 

In perilous ways to play the manly part! 


In that dark hour, whose voice of trumpet-tone 
Rang down the gloom with no uncertain sound ? 
Amid the smoke-wreaths and the battle-groan, 
What form was struggling on the furthest ground ? 


*Twas thine, O Master, thine! 

O sprung in spirit line 

From the great Abdiel of that other day, 
Who-from the idolatrous throng, 

From serried hosts of wrong, 

Alone, resolv’d, unshaken, went his way! 
Happier than he,—since to thy longing eyes _ 
Thy country blest and free no envious fate denies ! 


But thou canst smile at Fame, 

Her blind rewards, her ineffectual voice 

Amid the mournful litanies that rise 

To cold and starless skies ; 

A better herald still 

Is with thee to proclaim 

That human love, not human praise, was e’er thy 

choice. 

When life’s sun sinks behind the western hill, 

When every sound of human wrath 

Dies on thy ears away 

Along that starry-broider’d path 

Beyond the bourr of day,— 

An angel voice shall say : 

* Behold a fearless and a noble heart, 

“That every baser motive from it hurl'd, 

“ Then chose in humbleness the better part, 

« And kept itself unspotted from the yoo “ 
F. 5. &. 


i 


Ir is in general more profitable to reckon up 


| our defects than to boast of our attainments. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 
BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


IX. 


That untranslatable word ‘‘ gemuethlich ” 
describes, if not an untranslatable, at least a 
peculiarly German feature of national char- 
acter. Itis: phlegmatic, good humored, easily 
contented and easy-going, pleasure-seeking, 
often full of joy and exclamations, seldom 
boisterous, enraged or revengeful—a character 
capable, if consecrated to God, of exhibiting 
the most exemplary Christian life and good 
fruits; but neglected, as such a character is in 
the case of so many, their religion is also much 
like that of the Greeks, a religion of culture, 
of art, science and literature, of pleasure and 
pathos, one which not infrequently knows too 
much of appetites and passions. 
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counts, write letters and prepare the busines. 
of the coming week. It is said that certaj 

three-fourths of this class in Berlin are thy 
bound by their business. Still sadder is it, thy 
untold thousands of men, women and childrep 
are kept the greater part of the day toiling op. 
ward in factories, which might as well remaip 
closed. Thus a large part of the factory hands, 


clerks, men of small business, and hand-wor. 


men seem practically obliged to break th 
Fourth Commandment. We say to such, “ Yog 
ought to keep the Sabbath holy,”’ and remember 
at the same time, that to do it is, in all huma 
probability, to cut off a considerable portion 
of the small sustenance of a poor family. |p 
the case of the laborer it is to lose his pox. 
tion, for which a half-dozen others are wait. 
ing. In American cities there are some classs 
of laborers bound in the same way, as is wel 
known by some of my readers. Many of them 
are not Christians, and hence do not regard 
the matter in a religious or moral light. And 


The Sabbath laws in Germany usually go|when Christians they may not have faith 
no farther than to require most stores and | enough to risk so much. Shall we assume the 


places of business to be closed a portion of the 
day, with a curtain hung before the windows 
extending above one’s head—these serve for 
advertising; but trade may go on uninterrupted 
within. All kinds of cigar and drink saloons, 
as well as restaurants and hotels, remain open 
all day. In some provinces there seems to be 
practically no law on the subject. Everywhere 


the Sabbath is a very important day for certain | 


branches of trade, especially connected with 
hand-work of different kinds. For example, 
the tailor and the shoemaker receive their 
greatest number of orders on Seventh-day 
evening and the clothes or shoes must be 
ready on Second-day morning, or at the earli- 
est. They say, if we do not work to-morrow 
we shall lose our trade. Thence, Sabbath 
morning they go to the cloth-dealer and 
leather dealer, who must also for the same 
reason he at their business. Thus each excuses 
himself for Sabbath-breaking, on account of 
the close competition in his business. And 
Americans have little idea how narrowly de- 
fined ‘the different branches of business in 
Europe are, and how sharp the competition in 
a densely populated land like Germany. Trade 
palaces do not exist here, and large stores are 
rare. He who sells cloth or leather here sells 
nothing else, and the profits are small. What 
is true of dealers in cloth or leather, of shoe- 
makers and tailors, is true of a number of 
other businesses and trades, only these men- 
tioned are better known. If they have a day 
of little business it is the Second-day of the 
week. Larger stores, especially those for 
wholesale, banks, and offices are usually closed 
on the Sabbath, yet the clerks, cashiers and 
other employés are required to remain at their 
posts at least till one o’clock, to run up ac- 





responsibility of repeating, ‘*You ought to keep 
the Sabbath holy, even though it costs you 
your bread,’’ unless we are prepared to’ supply 
their hungry family? Certainly ; if we are pre- 
pared to recommend to people faith and trust 
in God, who will provide for His children. 
Certainly, we should not cease to tell them: 
«¢ Thou shalt not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.”’ Thus some Christian laborers in 
Berlin give special attention to those who are 
obliged to work on Sabbath. For we shall 
have to lead men first to believe on God, be- 
fore we get them to obey His commandments. 


But the people, as a whole, do not believe 
on God, and believers have very lax views of 
Sabbath observance. All over the country we 
see people employed on that day with work, 
which has been left over for that day. Women, 
at home, or on a visit, or on the way, have 
their knitting in their hands. ; 

But the worst view of the day is the prevail 
ing one, which makes the Sabbath a holiday, 
similar to the Enghsh holiday or Fourth of 
July in the United States, a day for pleasure- 
seeking, eating and drinking, excursions, and 
all kinds of dissipation, in which the poor 
clerks and laborers may unite, if they ca 
secure a little time towards evening. If there 
is a journey to make, Sabbath is the day, be 
cause it may be most easily spared with many. 
Excursion trains are put on most railroads for 
that day at low rates, drawing the multitude 
hither and thither. It was through one of 
these great excursion throngs of men that 4 
fast train on a recent Sabbath evening at 4 
station near Berlin ran, when thirty-nine were 
suddenly killed and several others seriously 


} wounded. Exactly a year before on a Sabbath 
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geusion near the Rhine some seventy lives | 

lost. Rather singular occurrences in a 
ntry where so much care is usually exer- | 
sed. We may not say that it was a judgment | 
God upon Sabbath-breaking, nor that the | 
infortunate victims were worse than the rest | 
jus; but it should at least warningly remind | 
s, how we ought to seek to do God’s will and | 
ot voluntarily break His conmimandments. | 
The Sabbath is the day to entertain visitors | 
ind serve large dinners with very many. And 
his is not limited to the so-called irreligious, 
ist it is painfully frequent among professors, | 
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entertainment of friends with dinners and 
wines to closing pleasures of the great holiday ; 
which day the comparatively few in this great 
Christian land feel themselves called of God 
to keep asa holy day. The receptions of foreign 
Ministers, diplomatists and eminent personages 
at the Royal Court are the commonest occur- 
rences of Sabbath afternoons, and state dinners 
and ministerial consultations are by no means 
infrequent. The Imperial Capital is referred to, 
buf not exclusively ; for other cities and towns 
imitate Berlin so far as they can in this respect. 
People who attend upon worship—I know 


wen of theology, in the University. One of| such well-intended Christians—think it perfect- 
Germany’s most renowned professors of theol- | ly consistent to spend the evening at the opera 
gy, now considered quite orthodox, to whose; or theater. They have grown up with the 
nety, as well as profound learning, the writer | habit and desire of theater going, and many 
an attest, interprets the Fourth Command. | of them have no scruple about practising it on 
sent as divinely appointed for rest, a rest, not | Sabbath evening and thus clearing their minds 
merely, nor chiefly, for the restoration of the' of any serious impressions they may have 
ied bodily nature, but required of us by God | gathered from the morning worship. And 
gecifically for Him and His glory. Yet this; unfortunately they can readily appeal for de- 
Professor and his family recently set out on| fence to the example of ‘‘ our good Emperor.’’ 
yventh-day evening to travel by rail more!The Emperor is a pious man, no doubt. 
an twenty-four hours to spend their vacation | Most people think so. He and his family 
a the chosen locality. ‘This is mentioned | usually set the good example of attendance on 
oily to indicate what the religious conscious- | worship at the Royal Cathedral, and he is 
nss—and it may be added the religious con-! doubtless a devout worshipper of God. But 
sience—concerning the observance of the while he is at the Royal Theater or Royal 
Sibbath is. I have been also assured—by Opera on Sabbath evening, it may be witness- 
wme, who would defend the habit of knitting, 'ing the dest and purest play, or opera—which 
mocheting and sewing on Sabbath—that)is, for any day, not exactly commendable— 
wuntry pastors not infrequently work in their| would that he could only remember that 
prdens and parcels of grougd Sabbath after- | thousands of his subjects, less informed, less 
noon. It is not from any admiration of Goethe’s' cultured and even-tempered, less pious, 
moral, much less religious character, but to'are attending the most disreputable theaters 
sow how the worldly-wise rightly estimate’ and circuses. A great many of this poorer, 
ie Christian, and especially those of position, | illiterate class satisfy their appetites and 
tat I cite his words: ‘It is clearly no’ baser desires at beer and dancing halls on this 
uvantage to the flock, if the shepherd is also'evening of the week, to the discomfort and. 
asheep.”’ | grief of better thinking, religious people. 


Under such conditions no one will be sur- | (To be concluded.) 
‘ditsinencenailde ass ade 


prised that art galleries, museums, botanical | 
MINUTE OF ADVICE. 


and zoological gardens, etc. are all densely | 
cowded, usually kept open longer and, if there or : 
; ; : |» The following is the minute on the state of So- 
The entrance fee, that is less, on the Sabbath. | ciety as adopted by Kansas Yearly Meeting, for 
€ visitors of the Zoological Garden I the benefit of the subordinate meetings, To wit : 
Berlin numbered above go,000 a Sabbath as; « We desire to convey to our subordinate meet- 
ported for Eighth month this year. By a ings, and to our members individually, a little 
ttange inconsistency the libraries remain share of the exercise of this meeting in regard to 
dosed during the day. The principal streets | the state of Society, in the hope and with the 
ad parks swarm with human life, and picnic | PT@Y¢™ eee with ine de eo Geaed 
mgons, carriages, cabs, omnibuses and horse- | °*", 9” ee 


; om +e 
fas are called into utmost use, especially in | 


heafternoon. Restaurants and beer gardens| 
do their handsomest business. Puppet shows, 
‘omic plays, foolish songs and horse races 
tisfy—how easily and miserably satisfied !— | 
the uncultured irreligious during the afternoon | 
tpon the commons and sandy fields about the | 
suburbs of the Imperial capital ; while brilliant- | 
\ lighted music concerts, balls, theaters and 





operas invite the cultured irreligious from the 


The reputation of the church depends upon 


the reputation of its members, Therefore if there 
were no other reason we should be concerned to 
build up one another’s reputation, so far as truth 
will allow, rather thanto undermine or destroy it. 
But we have the express commandment to “ love 
our neighbor as ourselves,” and this implies that 
we must consider his reputation and interest as 
dear as our own. This is unattainable to the unre- 


generate man, but is known by those who are 


cleansed by the blood of Christ and filled with 
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His Spirit, and even to these would we say,| one cause only,—that the attempt to annul it op 
‘watch ye, lest Satan get between you and your} any other, or on every other ground, by an 
brother, for then he will also get between you and| human authority whatever, is presumptuously 
your God,” Seek ye after the mind that was and | sinful. And not only is the marriage covenant 
is in Christ Jesus. The Lord often greatly blesses| sacred, but so should the home be. From its 
the regular attendance of our mid-week meetings, | hallowed precincts evil of every kind should be 
and we should, when practicable, have schools of| carefully excluded, and within those precincts 
our own, so that our children may be trained in| whatsoever is pure and lovely and of good re. 
the practice of attending these meetings. port should be.diligently fostered. Be liberal in 

“The Lord loves a cheerful giver.” We should | supplying interesting and useful reading matter 
not give grudgingly nor of necessity. As we go| for the children, adapting it to their several capa. 
about our lawful occupations let us ask the Lord | cities. Teach them the danger of any reading of 
to prosper them in order that we may have some- | that which encourages evil or excites in themselves 
thing to give to him that needeth, and then let us| evil desires or inclinations, and show them that it 
give according as the Lord does prosper us. displeases God to defile our minds with such read. 

There are necessarily many demands upon our | ing. Endeavor thus to teach their conscience and 
liberality. The poor we always have with us, so} to put an edge upon it. 
that opportunities for doing good are never lack-| Let us guard well the friendships of our children, 
ing. ' and as far as practicable see that their compan. 

The ordinary expenses of the church in pro |/ions are suitable persons. Neglect herein is a 
viding meeting-houses, and taking care of the| fruitful source of loss that can never be wholly 
same, and its various methods of spreading the| repaired,—loss of purity and of virtue and ofa 
gospel at home and abroad, should be promptly | good reputation. ‘“ Evil companionships corrupt 
and cheerfully met according to our several} good morals,” (Revised Version. American Com. 
abilities. We should always be glad to minister} ments.) I Corinthians xv. 33.” 
to the outward needs of those whom the Lord 
qualifies to minister to our spiritual needs, “To 
do good and to communicate (share in common) 
forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.” 

There is a line which separates between right- 
eousness and unrighteousness, and God's people 
should be careful not tocrossit. Military parades, 
soldiers’ reunions, gambling of any kind, whether 
in grain, provisions, stocks, at the card table, or 
at races, or at ball-playing, attending at theatres— 
these are amongst the things which lead astray 
the unwary and prove the steppinz stones to a 
multitude of sins. However charitable we may 
be in our judgment of others in these matters, let 
our own conduct and our influence be marked by 
unbending rectitude. ‘In the world, but not of 
it” must be our watchword, for it was our Mas- 
ter’s. “ Ye are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world.” 

Do not allow the discipline of the church to be- 
come a dead letter. Be charitable, tender and 
forbearing towards offenders. Labor patiently 
and perseveringly with them, and if this be hope- 
lessly unavailing, let not the cause of Christ 
suffer by needless delay in active measures, 

Parents cannot administer Christian nurture to 
their children unless they are themselves Chris- 
tians, They must exemplify that which they : ag 
teach. Children must not be allowed always to do| are circulated and converts are multiplied. 
as they please. God commended Abraham for} In Spain the same thing is true, only the 
exercising parental authority, and He was dis-| laborers are fewer and the impression less 
pleased with Eli for neglecting it. Yet restraint,| general. Missionaries of the American Board 
aa it should be firm, must also be sweet and | yj] claim, with reason, that for the number : 

indly. e 

Public sentiment in this country has become | ™* employed re haa pea 
much demoralized in regard to the sacredness of| Tesults in Spain fall behind those of n Mis- 
the marriage covenant, and this seems to be on| Whatever cultivated by this oldest of our 
the increase. The church must watch lest she| sionary Boards. 
also to some extent drift into this evil cide Austria is probably the most intolerant of 
She must do more than this. She must be con- European powers, Russia excepted. Even im 


stantly prepared to lift ~ her voice je warning,!the land’ of Huss, notwithstanding the tram- 
by testifying te the truth as it is in Jesus. She ° . 4 : ‘5 carried on 
must, both in her example and in the word of her mels in which evangelical work is : 


testimony, maintain the high standard which| 20d the intolerance of the ——— — 
Christ Himself hasset up: namely, that the mar- | Papal rule, the good work makes steatly P 
riage covenant cannot be abrogated except for ress.— Gospel Jn All Lands. 
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ProGRess IN Evurope.—In England the 
hopes of rapid gains for Roman Catholicism, 
awakened by the conspicuous accessions to its 
ranks of many titled individuals of wealth, 
seem not to have been justified. The common 
people of England exhibit no tendency to 
Romanism. Indeed, dissent may be said to 
be steadily gaining ground and _ becoming 
more and more a power in English society and 
politics. 

France exhibits a remarkable opening for 
Protestant Christianity. The movement which 
attracted so much attention recently because 
thrust upon the American people by conspicu- 
ous reprentatives from France, has been going 
forward quietly, being welcomed by the people 
in almost all parts of the Republic. The only 
limit to evangelical work is that put upon it 
by the comparative fewness of the laborers and 
the means at their command. Steadily, i 
the face of priestly opposition and_ infidel 
objections, the truth makes way, the Scriptures 
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A naTIVE doctor has lately visited several 
Corean cities on purpose to sell New Testa- | 
ments. He reports the greatest interest in| 
hem wherever he went, many saying, ‘ This | 
sa religion much superior to our Buddhism ; 


why did we not know of it years ago?” 


Taree of Arabi Pasha’s children are in the| 
United Presbyterian Mission school at Cairo, 


Egypt 

JHE WHOLE iSLAND of Eromanga, where 
Williams and Harris and the three Gordons 
successively fell victims to the cannibals, is 
now thrown open to Protestant missionaries, 
who have, during the past year, visited almost 
wery nook and corner of the land. The 
various tribes vie with one another in the 
eagerness of their cry for teachers; while the 
utive Christians shipped 2,200 pounds of 
urowroot last year to pay for the printing of 
the Eromango Gospels, and gave besides £6 
to the funds of the ‘‘ Day-spring’’ mission 
ship. 

In TAHITI, thirty years after the English 
missionaries had been expelled, and vain 
eforts had been made to impose Romanism, a 
French officer informed the native Christians 
that there were Protestants in France, upon 
which they applied to the Government for 
French pastors, and obtained them. These 
Tahitian churches purchased from the British 





and Foreign Bible Society in one year £1,000 
worth of books, and this is only one of many 
instances showing the vigor of religious life in 


the islands. A Chinese cook, who was con- 
verted, at once set himself to the task of find- 
ing out all his former employers, in order to 
refund the money he had cheated them out of. 
This man evangelizes his countrymen in Tahi- 
ti, and out »f 100 francs, his monthly wages, 
gives ninety to the work of God.—Z’ Evan- 
geliste. 


THE WaRNER INsTITUTE, located at Jones- 
boro, East Tennessee, was formed by the 
Friends, under the lead of Yardley Warner, 
for whom it was named. The building, of 
brick, upon a fine crest in that hilly country, 
was formerly a ladies’ college for white people. 
Friend Warner having conducted the institute 
forseveral years, proposed to transfer it to this 
Association. This has been done, and the 
school is yet to carry along the good work 
begun by the founder. His many friends in 
this country and in England, who have aided 
him in the enterprise, may rest assured that 
the institute will be kept true to its original 
mission. Mrs. J. B. Nelson, who had formerly 
been employed by Mr. Warner, has been made | 
principal, with the needed assistants. — Ameri- 
‘an Missionary. 

Arrica.—A writer from Zululand gives the 
following sad information: ‘* We have been 
filled with horror at the news of the murder of 


| fact of his being a missionary. 
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a missionary in Zululand by the Zulus—the 
Rev. Mr. Shroeder, of the Hermansburg Mis- 
sion. He was a young unmarried man (his 
intended being on her way hither for marriage), 
of considerable promise as a missionary— 
singularly meek and inoffensive—who had 
given no known cause of offense beyond the 
He appears to 
have been killed while he sat at a table, intent- 
ly studying a book, the murderer giving the 
fatal stab from behind. He was alone. The 
house was afterward ransacked, and whatever 


was not carried off was destroyed.— Gospel Jn 
All Lands. 


a. ———__ 
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TWO VIEWS OF SANCTIFICATION. 


In the reported proceedings of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting appears the following : A com- 
mittee of ministers and elders reported a state- 
ment of doctrine, which was concurred in by 
an overwhelming majority of the Yearly Meet- 
ing ; also visiting Friends from all the Yearly 
Meetings expressed their approval. In this 
statement Indiana has given expression upon 
an important point of doctrine. So far as 
relates to justification there is perhaps no great 
difference of view. But of the subsequent 
experience, two widely diverging theories seem 
to be taught. These two theories the editor of 
the ‘‘Expositor”’ describes by two words, 
viz.: aftainment and oé-tainment. A presi- 
ding Elder of the Methodist denomination, 
not long since visiting one of the churches in 
his district, where there had been much con- 
fused teaching upon sanctification, expressed 
his views upon the subject in an able sermon, 
taking for his text I John iii. 3, ‘‘ And every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self, even as He is pure.”” I give a few points. 
He commenced by saying: ‘‘ These words 
present to us the one great work of the Chris- 
tian, the work in which he is engaged at all 
times and for all of life, and the one great 
incentive to its performance. The form of 
expression is general; ‘‘ and every man,” é. ¢., 
all men who have this hope, are engaged as 
the text describes. The word purifeth is un- 
derstood to mean all the longings, and efforts, 
and strivings of the soul after God. likeness. 
This, then, is the Christian’s work, seeking to 
become like God, especially like Him as He is 
manifested in the character and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We have suggested to us 
a doctrine on experience, known to the Church 
by various appellations, such as_ perfection, 
Christian perfection, Evangelical perfection, 
perfect love, holiness, entire sarcctification, the 
rest of faith, full assurance, the assurance of 
faith, Christian purity, the higher Christian 
life, &c. We have also a doctrine on experi- 
ence, in regard to which there have been 
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seeming wide differences of opinion. Ad- 
mitting that these differences are often more 
seeming than real, two causes were assigned. 

First, the too common habit of Christians to 
ignore the endless variety which exists in the 
peculiar aspects and phases of Christian expe- 
riences. Our conversions differ widely from 
each other, and the same is true of our after 
Christian life. Ignoring this, many Christians 
make their own experience a test or standard 
of the piety of others. 
this ‘‘diversity in the operations of the Spirit ”’ 
forms the basis for a broad charity in our esti- 
mate of each other’s character and experience. 
The second cause is our confused use of terms 
im teaching on this subject. There is almost 
certainly more of -vague, mystical, unintelligi- 
ble and irresponsible teaching on this theme 
than any other that claims the attention of the 
pulpit. 

The loftiest requirement of Christianity is, 
““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
might.’’ Obedience to this command is not 
impossible, because ours is a supernatural re- 
ligion bringing the promise of Divine aid. It 
is personal and comes to each individual. 
God does not say, thou shalt love with all the 
heart, mind and strength of a Fletcher, a 
Fenelon, or of John the Apostle, but ‘‘with all 
THY heart, mind and strength.’ With all the 
strength of thine own affectional nature. This 
love to God, however complete to-day, is 
susceptible of greater intensity to morrow. 


The recognition of, 
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| a 
_ beauty and completeness of moral characte, 

As our pattern, He is forever beyond us, op 
_Stantly leading us on to higher and still highe 
_attainments. And yet He is our pattern, y¢ 
|are to ‘* follow in His steps ;” we are to hays 
|the ‘* mind of Christ,” He has left us «aq 
/example.”” The steady purpose and end of 
‘Christian life is to become more and mor 
like Christ. This work is progressing. “f 
purifieth,”” describing a work constantly iq 
progress. There is no state of grace in thi 
life, from which there can be no retrogression 
and beyond which there can be no advance 
;ment. That progress should be the law of ¢ 
| perimental religion is what might be expectei 
from the nature of the case. ‘* Progress in the 
knowledge of God, and advancement in thd 
line of improvement, in the affection and n 
|tions which are conditioned upon that knowl 
| edge, is possible for man to an indefinite ang 
| unlimited extent. (Raymond's Theology, Vel. 2 
P 373-4-) The word perfection is used to deseribe 
Christian experience or character only in 
relative sense. ‘ There is no perfection to-day, 
but that may be a ‘higher perfection to-morror, 
and so on indefinitely to the close of life 
Shall we ever be able to so purify ourselvesas te 
be free from temptation and the propensity* to 
sin? I answer emphatically no. This a doc 
trine taught by many in these days, but he who 
fancies himself resting in this experience, 
claims an experience beyond the Apostle Paul 
or any other Bible character.’’ 

I give these quotations, believing they nearly 





This is in accord with the never failing law of|coincide with the views of Friends, and a 


our natures. Our ability to love any object is 
in proportion to our apprehension of its attrac- 
tiveness. It is thus in our relation to God. 
As we grow in knowledge of God, as we more 


| philosophical and scriptural. We have many 
illustrations in the Scriptures of a refining 
process, as an experience subsequent to con 
version. ‘‘And He shall sit as a refiner and 


and more perfectly comprehend the infinite at- | purifier of silver,’’ is a. text we have heard 
tractiveness and loveliness of the Divine char- | quoted in sermons from vur childhood, and the 
acter, we are enabled to love Him more and | picture drawn of the silversmith as the heat is 
more. Hence we pray as we sing philosophi-|applied, watching closely the molten silver 


cally and scripturally, 


“ Let me love thee more and more, 
Till this fleeting, fleeting life is o’er.” 


until he shall see his own image reflected in 
the heated metal, as in a mirror. So THE 
GreaT REFINER. 


This work of becoming like God is one| This process of refinement through which 
which in an important sense we perform for | the believer is more and more brought into the 
ourselves. <“‘ Purifieth himself.’’ How under- | likeness of Christ, is what many understand to 
stood? Not that we can do this by any force|be the work of sanctification, which ‘ begins 
of our own wills unaided, or by any process of | Contemporaneously with and as soon as a man 
self culture. But there are certain conditions | !S justified,” and continues to the end of life. 
to meet in securing the Spirit’s aid. There is} This is one theory. But we are told by 
repentance of sin, definite, positive and intelli-| thers that entire sanctification is not an a 
gent consecration of our all to God, and faith in |44¢"ment but an odfainment, i. ¢., it 18 not 
God, and this a faith that brings into exercise|Teached through any process of — 
every element and power of our nature. This| but is a gift, and may be had at any momen 
secures the aid of the Spirit of God. Thus we| for the asking and accepting by faith. i 
purify ourselves. This is a work in which we |S€ries of meetings which the writer attended, 
hold before us no less an ideal than the sinless | #9 exposition of this theory was given. 
and perfect character of Jesus Christ. ‘¢ Even as | “spiom this expression we dissent. ‘The doctrine of Friends 
He is pure.’”” We may never hope to be fully | has been that the propensity or disposition to commit sin MY 


- 3 be entirely removed by Divine grace, while the liability, or P 
like Him, to have the same symmetry and | <ibility, of falling, still exists —-Eds, Friends’ Review. 
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This was endorsed by several ministers pres- 
ent, all claiming the second experience. This 
s now largely taught in Iowa and some other 
Western Meetings as the ‘‘ Doctrine of 
Friends.”” 

The statement of Indiana Yearly Meeting is 
‘imely and will carry hope to many Western 
friends as indicating non-acceptance of this 
modern teaching. Bye 
Sen Jose, California, Eleventh mo. 1383. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


The Oriental Christ. By P. C. Mozoomdar, 
Boston: George H. Ellis, Publisher, 141 
Franklin street. The Sect of Brahmo Somaj, 
in India, is attracting much attention, because 
of its attitude towards liberal Christianity. 
The writer of this book, who is now in this 
country, is a disciple of the distinguished 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, whose progressive 
tendencies towards Evangelical Christianity are 
discussed in the preface, and who is freely 
quoted through its pages. Mr. Mozoomdar 
claims that India should be particularly recep- 
tive to Christianity, because this religion, with 
all the great religions of the world, is primarily 
Asiatic. ‘* It is held that the celestial figure of 
the sweet Prophet of Nazareth is illumined 
with strange and unknown radiance when the 








light of oriental faith and mystic devotion is 


alowed to fall upon it.’? When this faith is 
preached by the conquerors of India as a pros- | 
dlyting dispensation, the native recoils, and 
nere is a striking passage for missionary study : 

“Tt seems that the Christ that has come to 
is is an Englishman, with English manners 
ad customs about him, and with the temper 
and spirit of an Englishman in him. Hence is 
itthat the Hindu people shrink back and say, 
vho is this revolutionary reformer who is try- 
ing to sap the very foundations of native socie- 
ty,and bring about an outlandish faith and civili- 
ation quite incompatible with oriental instincts 
and ideas ? Why must we submit to one who is 
ofa different nationality? Why must we bow 
before a foreign prophet? It is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid that hundreds upon hun- 
dreds, thousands upon thousands, even among 
the most intelligent in the land, start back in 
moral recoil from this picture of a foreign 
Christianity trying to invade and subvert Hin- | 
du society ; and this repugnance unquestiona- 
bly hinders the progress of the true spirit of | 
Christianity in this country. When they feel | 
that Christ means nothing but denationaliza- | 
tion, the whole nation must certainly, as one 
man, stand up to repudiate and banish this ac- 
‘towledged evil. But why should you Hindus 
foto England to learn Jesus Christ? Is not} 
Christ’s native land nearer to India than En- | 
sland? Are not Jesus and His apostles and 
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immediate followers more akin to Indian na- 
tionality than Englishmen? Are not the 
scenes enacted in the drama of the Christian 
dispensation altogether homely to us Indians ? 
When we hear of the lily, and the sparrow, 
and the well, and a hundred other things of 
Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite 
at home in the Holy Land? Why should we, 
then, travel to a distant country like England 
in order to gather truths which are to be found 
much nearer our homes? Go to the rising sun 
in the East, not to the setting sun in the West, 
if you wish to see Christ in the plentitude of 
His glory and in the fulness and freshness of 
the primitive dispensation.” 

And again, ‘‘ The Divine Spirit permeates 
every pore of matter and humanity, and yet is 
absolutely different from both * * * * 
The goodness of all the good: is but a ray of 
reflection forhim. * * * If this be pan- 
theism, the Brahmo Somaj is not ashamed of, 
it, because it has been the faith of all the most 
religious and of all the highest teachers of 
mankind. If this be mysticism, the Brahmo 
Somaj is proud of it. It is eminently the 
spiritual instinct of India.’ 

The writer contrasts the invading English 
teacher of truth with the simpler apostles who 
have the sympathy that enables them to build 
up Christianity upon the national foundation of 
faith already laid The former is the mission- 
ary whose doctrine is ‘‘ exclusive, arbitrary, 
opposed to the ordinary instincts and natural 
common sense of mankind. He * * * 
becomes stern over forms, continually descants 
on miracles, imports institutions foreign to the 
genius of the continent, and, in case of non- 
compliance with whatever he lays down, con- 
demns men to eternal darkness and death. 
He continually talks of blood and fire and 
hell. He considers innocent babies as the 
progeny of deadly sin; he hurls invectives at 
other men’s faith, however truly and conscienti- 
ously held. Vo sacred notions are sacred to him 
unless he has taught them. All self-sacrifice, 
which he does not understand, is delusive to 
him. All scriptures are false which have grown 
up outside of his dispensation. He will revo- 
lutionize, denationalize and alienate men from 
their kith and kin. * * * He is tolerated only 
because he carries with him the imperial pres- 
tige of a conquering race. Can this be the 
Christ that will save India ?”’ 

Christian doctrines, as illuminated by the 
enthusiasm of the Brahmo Somaj, receive some 
interpretations that are extremely vivid ; and 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s chapters are all worth read- 
ing. Especially to be noted are two, headed, 
‘‘The Fasting Christ ’’ and ‘“ The Rebuking 


| Christ.”’ 


— - 


THE charities that soothe and bless lie 
scattered at the feet of men like flowers. 
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PRAYER AND Work.—Do not expect that by 
simply praying—simply asking God—the heath- 
en shall be converted, while no one is doing any- 
thing to accomplish this. Can you expect 
that while no one is making any effort for it, 
China, India, and Africa will soon become 
Christian countries? Can you expect that your 
friends will be converted to Christ, without you 
or any one else doing something more than 
praying, and that great numbers will soon be 
added to the kingdom? Or can you expect, 
if you pray the Lord to send His Holy Spirit 
into your heart, without making any effort on 
your part to obey the conditions on which the 
Holy Spirit is promised, that you will receive, 
very soon, a fuller measure of grace? Have 


by ministers of at least four denominations, ang 
has met with considerable favorable comment, 
Men can bear, now-a-days, to hear of opinions 
quite unlike their own, honestly entertained by 
others, so long as no compulsion is attempted 
over their own convictions and actions, The 
maxim, “ Truth is ‘great, and will prevail,” may 
probably meet with its speediest fulfilment in the 
midst of the greatest freedom, not only of cop. 
science, but also of calm and sober expression, 
How differemt this from the time when the fires of 
the Inquisition were lit by charges of heresy, and 
wars between nations arose from diversities in the 
statement of a creed! Are not such changes 
among the strongest evidences of the nature and 





you been praying for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit with a kind of wish that the Spirit 
may come and convert the world without any 
effort on your part >—Herald of Truth. 


power of Protestant Christianity? 





oo — —_— 


“OnLy by keeping theysubject alive can it be 
accomplished.” So wrote U. S, Grant concerning 
Arbitration, in a letter which was read at the Con. 
vention whose proceedings are reported in ap. 
other place. 

While true of all proposed reforms, this is es. 


7a a prens : “— | pecially so in regard to the one referred to, No 
ALMOST EVERYWHERE among Friends there is| one can deny that, abstractly, peace is better than 


felt to be a need for more tending and feeding of| war. «There is no Christianity in fighting,” said 
the flock, We want elders, ministers, pastors and}q public man in the closing discussion of last 
teachers who are devoted to the care and in-| week’s Convention. Everybody knows this, and 
struction of the congregations ‘by example, word | yet “Christian” nations continue to maintain 
and spirit. The Lord Jesus as the ascended Sa- standing armies and navies, and sometimes go to 
viour holds gifts for His church, and is ready to, war. How can this be? 

bestow them. But the condition of receiving them Several reasons partly explain the tremendous 
is a readiness to be faithful in the use of them. | contradiction. First, the subject is mo? fully 
Paul thanks God, who, for that He counted him) « alive” in the minds of many Christian people. 
faithful, had put him into the ministry. These! Appreciating, as all ought to do, the virtues of 


gifts cannot be had for money. We cannot’ patriotism and self-sacrifice, they do not consider 
arrange a system of service by a few which will! two great truths : that Christ forbade His servants 
allow all the rest of us to give ourselves to money- to fight, and that He promised to be with them to 
getting or our favorite pursuits. God will not’ the end of the world, so that under His loving 
grant His blessing and power on such a system. care they need to fear no evil. They do not con- 
He seeks to have a willing people, those’ sider that the greatest safety for any nation musi 
who like Christ will patiently, steadily, through ‘pe, that it shall be exalted and protected by 
everything love others, watch for souls, and work | righteousness ; and that he loves his country bes 


for the church for His sake. Let us pray that He! who does the most to avert from it all the evil, 


will send forth more laborers into the harvest; of which, it has been well said, war is the sum, 


and at the same time say with all humility and | Secondly, notwithstanding all the strengthening 
trust, “Here am I, send me.” Let us cherish! of the bonds of commercial and social interes 


and uphold those who with unselfish love are between nations and peoples, pride, the sense of 
already shepherding the flock, pray for them that | worldly honor, proves yet stronger, under some 


they may be endued with pe wisdom and | provocations, Out of this same pride, along wit 
grace; bear with their human infirmities, and all other passions, came duelling between men: 


the time open the way for others to come on in! which is now almost everywhere outlawed by 
the same lines of service. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO.8, 1883. 





| civilization, The power of such a motive is 
| greatest in monarchical, and especially despotic 
NOTHING shows the increasing tendency in our | countries; although republics are not free from it 
times towards mutual toleration between churches | It will grow less and less as the peoples have 
more strikingly, than the fact that a call tor an ' their rights confirmed and their intelligence ¢1- 
“inter-ecclesiastical congress” has been issued larged. Their expenditure of lives as well as of 
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toil and money must become, in time, too griev- | eveanent wealth, Why, then, should there be any 
ous to be borne, for the sake of any merely per- | trouble between employers 4nd employed? He 
sonal or dynastic quarrel of rulers. who to-day serves for hire may to-morrow take 
Thirdly, Christian men, as well as others, have | the place of the owner and user of capital. Here , 
toa large extent rested under the opinion that,is an important ground of security for our so- 
war is sometimes mecessary , a necessary evil. It!ciety. It must be always hard to array one class 
jsadmitted that it is bad; very bad ; but, under | against another, when there are really no perma- 
certain circumstances, it cannot be helped. How | nent lines between classes. 
subtle, and yet, when closely looked into, how| Yet human nature is liable to impatience, and 
transparent, is this fallacy ! | the consciousness of power is a temptation to the 
Certain evils of the nature of suffering andj poor as well as to the rich, Thus writes the 
calamity, appear to ke unavoidable. Storms at | Christian Union, referring to an objectionable 
sea, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, no man is | candidate for a high public office: 
blamed for encountering, if he isin the way of| «That party will best equip itself to defeat him 
duty when they are met. But of movra/ evils, this | which recognizes the reasonable demands of the 
cannot be said. Is not war always a great moral | Wage Class in the United States, appreciates the 


: . ‘ ate lreal dangers threatening by concentration of 
evil? Cruelty, deceit, destruction are its insepara- ath tg andi ale hen ene nemineies, an 
ble elements. It violates, nay, sets utterly at/4 platform intelligently in favor of labor and 
nought, the second commandment ; which is like | against monopoly control, a man who has char- 
unto the first. Here, then, we find in the way a acter, and whose record will appeal both to the 


as . .___ |sympathies and to the conscientious convictions 
-! ; 
gmt principle of morals, of everlasting obliga \of the best people of the United States, and es- 
tion: not fo do evil that good may come, \f war'| pecially of the working people who constitute its 
be wrong, it is wrong,,no matter what its object or | vast majority.” 


occasion may be. Were all ministers of the gos- | That concern on the same subject exists in 
pel, who now hold (as several did in the late Con- | England, is shown, among other signs, by an ar- 
vention) that war is sometimes “a necessity,” to ticle in the National Review, advocating the im- 
look this principle squarely in the face, in con-| provement of the dwellings of the poor on a large 
nection with war, could they consent to give their | scale by government,—written by Lord Salisbury, 
approbation to it, under any conditions ? | leader of the “ conservatives,” who are mostly of 
One very radical difficulty in the way of aban-| the nobility and wealthy class, Whatever may 
doning war is, as above implied, that men will ‘be done of this kind through fear, or from merely 
not, for want of faith, trust God to take care of! selfish policy, must fall short of its aim. “ Chris- 
them in the way of peace. We will not dwell | tian socialism” is the only kind that will work in 
upon this thought now ; it has been made familiar | practice The principle of Christianity is a sweep- 
by the experience, as well as by the convictions, ‘ing one; and must, some time, have its applica- 
of many in the Society of Friends, But it is an | tion in secular 1s well as in religious associations : 
essential part of the matter, even with some of! «One is your Master, and all ye are brethren.” 
those who may be rightly called Christians. Bar- 
clay well said, “ Those who are in the mixture, 
cannot be undefending themselves.” Let us wish 





BOOK NOTICE. 

'STILL’s UNDERGROUND RAILROAD RECORDS, 
and pray that we may all be taken out of the| Revised Edition. With a Life of the Author. 
mixture ; so as to realize that there is no safety,| Illustrated with 70 engravings and portraits. 
for men or nations, like that of being in His ee Sold only by subscription, oe Wil- 
“in whom we live, and move, and have our 1883 "he eee 244 South Twelfth street, 

. ” . . > 4 s 
being ; by conforming ourselves altogether to} With the rapid movement of history during this 
His will, century, the days of American slavery seem now 
- ~~ e@e-—-—-— | to be very far off ; at least to those young enough 
So ._|to have no personal recollection of them, To 
OMEHOW OR OTHER, there seems to be looming | another generation, it may seem almost incredible 
up in the future a pressure for an adjustment of | that such a state of things could have existed in 
privileges, and, it may even be, of possessions, | the land which produced the “ Declaration of In- 
between the richer and poorer classes in this dependence, and called itself the * land of the 


country, different’ trom what has yet been known, To that generation, somewhat of the kind of 
In Europe, the great degree of inequality, and | interest will attach to this book of William Still's, 
the difficulty with which any can rise from a|Wwhich many find in Fox's “ Book of Martyrs.” 
lower to a higher class, make it not strange that | In both are pathetic and tragic scenes; acts of 
discontent should often exist. We have, on the! crasity, often, dingeacatel ve Caeste Sones sat 

: , , relieved by the courage, faith and fortitude of the 
contrary, no fixed ranks or classes; all have the | sufferers, and by noble, disinterested acts on the 
Possibility of rising to the highest positions or the part of their friends, 
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Wiiliam Still's preface to this edition begins 
thus; “ Like millions of my race, my mother and 
father were born slaves, but were not contented 
to live and die so.” After relating some circum- 
stances of his family history, and the purposes of 
his publication of the work, he adds: “I believe 
no more strongly at this moment than I have be- 
lieved ever since the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion was made by Abraham Lincoln, that as a 
class, in this country, no small exertion will have 
to be put forth before the blessing of freedom and 
knowledge can be fairly enjoyed by this people ; 
and until colored men manage by dint of hard 
acquisition to enter the ranks of skilled industry, 
very little substantial respect will be shown them, 
even with the ballot-box and musket in their 
If it is asked how? I answer, 
‘through extraordinary determination and en- 
deavor,’ such as are demonstrated in hundreds of 
cases in the pages of this book, in the struggles 
of men and women to obtain their freedom, edu 
cation and property.” 

The book contains narratives of many escapes, 
in divers modes, through the aid of the “ under- 
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| Saviour whom she loved, and who hath said to 

| them that trust Him, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” 


McPHERSON.—At his residence in Spencer, 





dal McPherson a member of Liberty Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, aged 69 years, after a prolonged 
illness of about three months, 

He bore his sufferings with Christiari fortitude: 
| said once when near hisend, “ All seems clear,” 
| and finally passed ‘peacefully away as one going 

to sleep. 

DAWSON.—Isaac Dawson was born at Red- 
stone, Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 1801, and 
| died near Tonganoxie, Leavenworth county, Kan. 
sas, Ninth mo, 18th, 1883, aged nearly 82 years, 

His father, William Dawson, died when he was 
about six years old. About a year afterward the 
widow, with her four children, moved over into 
Northeastern Ohio. He was married to Sarah 
White, from Philadelphia, Pa., 1833. In 1896, 
they moved from Stark county, Ohio, to Henry 
|county, Indiana, In the autumn of 1871, with 








Clay county, Iowa, Eleventh mo. 3d, 1883, Ran. § 


: diye hi r, Sina, he moved to Leaven- 
ground railroad,” from slavery. Also, at the end, coanns weno He suffered severe pain 
are interesting sketches of more than twenty of | pteeeerte ate eee but near the close he said he 
the most constant and self-sacrificing friends of | ~ h eal amiall off very easy 

the slaves at the North; chiefly conductors and | was Rappy, a8¢ F E 

agents of the “railroad” management. Among| = 
those less directly so concerned, whose life is here | nT 








ERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CON- 


briefly outlined, was Samuel Rhoads, who suc- 
ceeded Enoch Lewisas editor of Friends’ Review, 
The volume before us is handsomely printed, il- 


VENTION. 


Under the call mentioned last week, a consider- 


lustrated and bound, One might wish that it were | able number of earnest nnd intelligent men and 
less expensive, so as to be more widely distribu-| women, including several prominent citizens, as- 
ted amongst a not wealthy class of readers. But|sembled, Eleventh mo, 27th, at St. George's Hall, 

























































it was, perhaps, a natural desire, that a book 
which celebrates so great a deliverance, should 
put on a jubilee dress, 


DIED. 
LADD.—On the 22d of Eleventh mo., 1883, at 


Chicago, Charles F. C. Ladd, son of William H. | & 


and Caroline E. Ladd, in the 28th year of his age. 

He was young, full of life and energy, with 
bright prospects before him, and it cost him a 
great struggle to part with those he loved and to 
give up life with all its attractions. But after a 


time of severe suffering, he said, “ I have such a| 


sweet sense of the forgiveness of all my sins and 


of the presence and power and love of the Saviour. | 


{ am in His hands and can now say, ‘ Thy will 
be done.’” 


promises” as they were revived in his memory ! 


for his comiort,—saying in a time of the most in- 
tense bodily suffering, ‘1 am sweetly resting in 
Jesus.” 

COUTANT.— On the 24th of Tenth mo., 1883, 
at her home in Greenwich, Huron county, Ohio, | 
Mary Jane, wife of Joseph H. Coutant, in the 58th | 
of her age; a member of Greenwich Monthly | 
Meeting, 

The whole of her protracted illness of more 
than a year was characterized by the utmost’ 


He quoted many of the “ precious! 


| Philadelphia. : 
Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was appointed President of the Corven- 
tion ; with several Vice-Presidents. Among these 
were John Welsh, formerly U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain; S. G. King, Mayor of Philadel- 
hia; Richard Newton, D.D.; B. C. Hobbs, 
| Daniel Hill, J. W. Leeds and Joshua L. Baily. 
| Secretaries, Dr. T. A. Bland and Robt. R. Corson, 
Delegates were present from the National Ar. 
| bitration League; the Jowa Yearly Meeting of 
| Friends; Western Yearly Meeting ; Indiana 
| Yearly Meeting; Pennsylvania Peace Society; 
‘Universal Peace Society; the Methodist Episco- 
pal Preachers’ Meeting ; Presbyterian Ministerial 
Association of Philadelphia ; International Arbi- 
‘tration and Peace Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; International League of Peace and 
Liberty of Geneva, and Baptist Ministers’ Con 
ference of Philadelphia, Isom P. Wooton, of Des 
Moines, was the delegate from lowa Yearly Meet- 
‘ing of Friends, 
A letter was received from Ex-President U. S. 
Grant, in which he says: a 
“My views on the subject of Peace Arbitration 
in the settlement of .nternational differences, i0- 
stead of the sword, have not changed. But my 
hope of its speedy accomplishment has dimin- 
ished. It is only by keeping the subject alive, 





calmness and sweetness, not a complaining word 
ever escaping her lips. With great composure | 
she spoke of the final result, and endeavored to 

reconcile her loved family to it, saying that to! 
her the sting was taken away. And thus quietly ' 
and peacefully she passed through the valley, | 
and fel! asieep in the arms of the compassionate 


however, that it can be accomplished.” 

A cable despatch was received from D. Apple- 
ton, representing the National Arbitration League 
of London, expressing sympathy in the move 
ment. ‘ 

A greeting was received from the Evangelical 
Ministerial Association of Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Also, a communication from the President of | cation and circulation; urging the formation, as 
the International League of Peace and Liberty of| early as practicable, of a code of international 
Geneva. | law and the establishment of an international 

At the afternoon session, Barnabas C. Hobbs/| tribunal ; suggesting to the International League 
read an elaborate paper, giving the history of| of Europe and America, where differences tend- 
Arbitration between nations, and the reasons) ing to war may arise between nations, to urge 
which make it reasonable and urgent that it| upon their respective governments to inquire of 
should become universal as the substitute for the governments of the differing nations the 
war, This paper was discussed at length by| causes of the differences, for their information # 
several speakers ; who agreed in commending it | and for the information of.the people, or, in lieu 
for publication and wide circulation, | of that, that the National Leagues be urged to 

In the evening, a still larger number met in the | make such inquiry themselves for the information 
same communicating rooms, which were rather! of the people of their respective lands; express- 
small for the attendance. Addresses were made | ing appreciation of the action of the United States 
by Drs. G. D. Boardman and T, D. Wayland, C.| Government with reference to arbitration, especial- 
G. Ames and Bishop Simpson. The following | ly during the four successive administrations of 
resolution was adopted : | Presidents Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Arthur; 

Resolved, That the methods of teaching history | urging upon the Government the expediency of 
which dwell on the details of war, rather than on| early negotiating for a congress of the nations of 
the inner life of nations, foster an erroneous im-| the Western Hemisphere, with a view to provid- 
pression as to the relations of war to humanity,| ing for the settlement of all differences among 
and favor a belief in the error that international) American nations by judicial means; petitioning 
disputes cannot be settled except by a resort to| the Government to invite a congress for the same 
arms, | object with such nations of b.urop? and other con- 

On the morning of Eleventh mo. 28th, the ses- | tinents as may entertain the proposal wherever 
sion began in a larger hall in the same building, | practicable, and that a committee of five be ap- 
‘and was opened with prayer. Philip C. Garrett} pointed by the Convention for the presentation of 
read a paper prepared by an English barrister| the project named at Washington; petitioning 
(resident 1m New Zealand) and sent in competi-| that a commission be appointed by the President 
tion for the prize offered a few years ago, on to negotiate with such Governments as may be 
“The most practicable plan for promoting the | induced to unite therewith, in order to secure the 
onstitution of a Peace Tribunal.” It was a! practical adoption of international arbitration, 
strong argument in favor of the most sensible! and that Congress be requested to make an ap- 
method of promoting the speedy substitution of; propriation for this purpose. 
judicial for violent methods of settling inter-| Philip C. Garrett presided at the evening ses- 
national disputes. It dealt with the general] sion. Addresses were made by Daniel Hill, of 
question of international relations in respect of! Ohio, S.C. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., James 
peace and war, and replied to the different; MacAlister, Superintendent of Schools, and others, 
popular objections to the views of those who) Several resolutions offered by the committee were 
believe in the possjbility of averting future! adopted; and the Convention closed with a 
wars, The arguments were presented under the! period of solemn silence, prayer and thanks- 
respective heads of the desirability, feasibility and | giving. 
opportuneness of the claimsof the writer. He} 
said that even the opponents of arbitration will | 
not deny its desirability. As to the feasibility of| 
the plan, the essay detailed the means by which | 
the consent of a sufficient number of nations to! 
the constitution of an arbitration court and the 
reference of international disputes thereto may 
best be obtained ; the worRing of such a court, 
with partial disarmament, and an international 
police. 

During the latter part of this session, John Welsh 
occupied the chair. 

In the afternoon, Charles Mackay’s poem, 
“The Emancipation of Nations” was read. The 
committee appointed for the purpose offered a 
series of resolutions, which were adopted. 

They request the ministers of the gospel through- 
out the country to urge the substitution of ami- 
cable negotiations for war in the settlement of in- 


In A characteristic address C. H. Spurgeon 
declares his purpose to maintain the integrity of 
the Gospel at any cost, without regard to mod- 
ern thought and its developments of new theo- 
ries and refinements of the old faith. The 
| danger lest the spirit of the age should lead 
| tutors as well as taught to be moved from their 
own steadfastness is much dwelt upon, and is 
'thus summed up: ‘‘ Unless grace is given to 
make a man strong in the Lord, educated 
believers are in these days frequently tempted 
to aspire after the position of ‘leaders of 
thought,’ ‘ men who are abreast of the times.’ 
Old-fashioned believers are at a discount, and 
are sneered at as a kind of idiots. This is not 


ternational difficulties “as a step towards the uni- | 
versal triumph of the Prince of Peace ;” request- 
ing the editors of the land to keep the principles 
of arbitration before the people; urging that all 
available channels, embracing the two named 
above, as well as the lecture platform, and the} 
proper instruction of youth, shall be utilized for 
the education of the masses on the subject ; that 





Professor Hobb’s paper, read at the previous after- 
noon's session, be referred to a committee for re* 
vision and condensation, with a view to its publi- 


a pleasant experience for those who know they 
are the equals, if not the superiors, of their 
despisers.”’ 


60 


TRUE peace and joy come because of a be- 
lieving and trusting heart—of a faith that over 
our lives is an overruling and protecting hand. 
Here is good footing; here is our strong- 
hold, a strong tower, and a refuge from 
sorrow. 
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eosin. 
as so often before. ugedi, the fountain of the 
kid. Wild goats still inhabit its sterile cliffs, 

2. Then Saul took three thousand chosen men 
out of atl Israel, Probably not only his usual 
body-guard, but a part of the forces he had sum. 
moned to repel the Philistine invasion, And wen 
to seek David and his men upon the rocks of th 
wild goats. David's force of 600 men, numbering 
such as Joab, Asahel and Abishai, his nephews 
among them, were trained in war and watch, 
guarding the frontier of Judah from the dese 
tribes, and all were regarded by Saul as rebels, 
though David carefully abstained from any acts 
of hostility against Saul, the Lord's anointed king, 

3. And he came to the sheepcotes by the way, 
where was acave. In front of the caves a cote 
or fold for sheep is made by piling up stones ina 
circular form around the cave’s mouth. And 
Saul went in to cover his feet. Saul went into 
the cool cave to lie down for a short rest during 
the afternoon heat. Aad David and his men 1. 
mained in the sides of the cave. David and his 
men being in the darkness of the inner part of 
the cave could not be seen by one entering the 
cave, but could easily see him. 

g. And the men of David said unto him, Be 
hold the day of which the Lord said unto thee, 
Behold, I will deliver thine enemy into thin 
hand, that thou mayest do to him as it shall 
seem good unto thee. David's men drew this in. 
ference from such prophecies as I Sam. xv, 28; 
xvi. I, 12; xx. 15; xxili, 17, which doubt 
less David had told them, Zhen David arose, 
and cut off the skirt of Sauls robe privily. 
Ps, lvii. Saul’s robe may have been laid over 
him, or laid aside when he entered the cave, It 
was his outer garment or cloak. David's men, 
fierce and rough, had been trained to perfect 
obedience. He had learned to know the very 
thoughts and waysand sufferings of these poor and 
oppressed. He had not only trained them, but 
had himself been taught much by the discipline 
of his wilderness life. And now it seemed as if 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON xr. Twelfth month 16, 1883. 


DAVID SPARING HIS ENEMY. I Sam, xxiv. 1—17. 


Go.tvren Text.—But I say unto you, Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
ully use you and persecute you. Matt. v. 44. 


The events of this lesson occurred about B. C. 
1061, one year later than those of last lesson, at 
Engedi, on the western shore of the Dead Sea. 
Parting from Jonathan, and losing apparently his 
trust in God in some degree, David fled to Nob, 
a city of priests,on the Mount of Olives, near 
Jerusalem. Here, after some lies from David, 
Abimelech fed him and his men with the shew 
bread just taken from the tabernacle, Mark ii. 
25, 26; and also gave David the sword of Goliath. 
laid up there. David went to the Philistine king, 
Achish, at Gath. But the servants of Achish told 
him of David's fame for killing Philistines, and 
that he was virtually king of the Israelites. David, 
alarmed for his safety, feigned madness, and was 
dismissed by Achish, This reuewed, he then went 
to a cave near the town of Adullam, in the country 
of Judah, south of Bethlehem. Here his father 
and mother came to him, and were put under the 
care of the king of Moab. His brethren also and 
other men, to the number of 400, joined him, and 
he was a captain over them. Then he went to 
Mizpeh of Moab, and lived in that country for a 
time, Gad, the prophet, told him not to remain 
here in the hold, as Saul knew of his hiding place ; 
and he went to the woods of Hareth. Doeg told 
Saul that Abimelech had given David bread and 
a sword, and Saul bade him kill all the priests of 
Abimelech’s family. A wicked Edomite as he 
was, Doeg freely did this, but Abiathar, the high 
priest’s son, escaped and fled to David. who re- 
ceived him. The Philistines attacked Keilah, 
and David went to its relief, assured of victory by 
a divine word. He delivered Keilah, and stayed 
there for a time. But Saul purposed attacking 
David in Keilab, and the latter, inquiring of the ; n : : 

Lord, was told to leave that city. He and his 600 Saori sheen bis coumy inte Sie get ae 
men then lived in strongholds in the wilderness 5 And it game te pass afterward, that his 
of Ziph, in the south of Judah, moving from place heart smote him, because he had cut off Sauls 
to place as Saul hunted him. While in Ziph, shirt, His conscience told him at cuce heal 
nee Came to him, “and strengthened Bis) 400. wrong. 6. And he said unto his men, The 
hand in God,” saying David would be king, and Lord forbid that I should do this thing unto my 
he would be next to David. The Ziphites told master, the Lord's anointed. He only is fit to 
Saul of David, and he wandered to Maon. Here rule who respects authority. He could only be 
Saul nearly took David, but was called off by an fit to reign as he treated the person of his sove- 
invasion of the Philistines. Then David went to |reign as sacred. He only could retain his own 
Engedi. a place near the middle of the west shore | anointing and the favor of God as he honored the 
of the Dead Sea, reached only by difficult and | one whom God had anointed. Zo stretch forth 
precipitous passes, among conical hills and ridges | mine hand against him, seeing he is the anointed 
from 200 to 400 feet high. But within these is a | of the Lord. ‘Nhat a triumph of right and noble 
fertile spot, with grass, trees, fruits, and a spring | feeling over any temptation of pride or hate, or 
of warm but good water. The hills are full of | of anticipating God's time to enter on his reign, 
caves in the limestone rocks, which even now which David may have felt! It was a grander 
serve as lurking places for outlaws. One very | victory than the cua over Goliath 

large cavern has a well in it, and may be the one | 7. So David stayed his servants with these 
David lived in. | words, and suffered them not to rise against Saul. 
1. And it came to pass when Saul was re-| To these rude soldiers it must have seemed folly 
turned from following the Philistines, that it was to lose such a chance to kill Saul, But David 
told him, saying, Behold, David is in the wilder. acted wisely. The people might have revolted 
ness of Engedi. How long David had a respite from taking as king one whose hands were red 
while Saul was repelling this desperate foray of with the blood of his sovereign lord; and he 
the Philistines we do not know. But once more would have forfeited God's favor. How could he 
at liberty to hunt David, as though he was an have looked Jonathan in the face? To await 
enemy, Saul found an informer against him God's time is one of the most striking lessons of 
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iis narrative. But Saul rose up out of the\another to kill one so insignificant as David? 
we,and went on his way. So near death, so| This might allay Saul’senvy. A/ter whom dost 
aware of it—so full of hate of David, and so| thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a flea? 


gared by him ! 

§, David also arose afterward, and went out 
{ihe cave, and cried after Saul, saying, My lord 
iy king. Taking thought and trusting his inno- 
nce, and ability, if need be, to escape Saul’s 
nen, David followed Saul. And when Saul 
ipked behind him, David stooped with his face 
wthe earth and bowed himself. Arrested by the 
yell-known voice of David, Saul looked back, 
ind saw that he whom he had regarded asa rebel 
ims making obeisance to him as his lord and 


ing. 

; And David said to Saul, Wherefore hearest 
hou men’s words, saying, Behold, David seeketh 
ily hurt? From such Psalms as vii., x., xi., xii., 
fc, it seems that there were those who at the 
ame time they flattered Saul told him that David 
gught to kill him, in order to succeed him as 
ing. The Ziphites, Cush the Benjamite, and 
Deeg were such. To these Saul hearkened, be- 
use he already hated and feared David. 


10. Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how 
le Lord had delivered thee into mine hand in 
lecave. The whole truth as to his danger must 
ave flashed upon Saul at these words. And 
wme bade me kill thee. The thought of killing 
Sul was suggested by his men to David. See 
verse 4. But ‘mine eye spared thee. He put 
way the thought of killing Saul, and felt towards 
im pity and mercy. And J said, J will not put 
nth mine hand against my lord; for he is the 
Lord's anointed, David's deep veneration for 
iod’s appointment, his strong moral power and 
#l-control, so in contrast to Saul’s course, are 
ire shown forth, 


i. Moreover, my father, see, yea see the skirt 
if thy robe in my hand: With the respect due 
im a subject to his king, from a son-in-law to 
is father, David addressed him as “ my father.” 
for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe, and 
tilled thee not, know thou and see that there is 
wither evil nor transgression in mine hand, and 
lhave not sinned against thee. The uplifted 
skirt told its own tale how utterly he had been in 
David's power. David here and in the Psalms 
wotests before men and before the all-seeing God 
‘hat he had never done nor harbored thought of 
wong against Saul. Yet thou huntest my soul to 
‘ake it. With persistent malignity, Saul sought 
David's life. 

12, The Lord judge between me and thee, and 
he Lord avenge me of thee ; but mine hand shall 
wt be upon thee, Like the Lord Jesus, “ who 
‘committed His cause unto Him that judgeth 
tghteously,” David left it to God to protect him 
ad to avenge Saul’s repeated attempts to slay 
nim, 

13, As saith the proverb of the ancients, Wick- 
tdness proceedeth Jrom the wicked: but mine 
‘and shall not be upon thee. This old proverb 
‘aught not to revenge evil, but leave it to the 
word to judge and avenge. Had David been as 
vicked as his slanderers said, or as Saul thought, 
‘ewould have slain Saul when he had him in his 
power ; so that he at once cleared himself and let 
‘aul feel that he was the wicked one in purpose. 


14. After whom is the king of Israel come out ? 
Jidit become a king to lead out one army after 


Strong expressions to denote the contrast between 
the king of Israel and a poor fugitive. 

15. The Lord therefore be judge, and judge 
between me and thee, and see,and plead my cause, 
and deliver me out of thine hand, Spoken from 
the heart and in God's presence, these words 
touched Saul, not yet lost to all possibility of 
feeling aright. What a picture! David hated, 
; maligned, hunted for his life, yet nobly holding 
forth the proofs of his innocence, and protesting 
in burning words his honor to the father of his 
wife, his fealty to his king, making his appeal 
to God for protection and vindication of his mo- 
tives—to Saul to arouse his better manhood. The 
very words, “ judge,” “ plead my cause,” “ deliver 
me,” occur in the Psalms noted before, as if re- 
ferring to this occasion, See Ps, xxxv. 1 ; xliii. 1. 


16. And it cme to pass, when David had 
| made an end of speaking these words unto Saul, 
that Saul said, Is this thy voice, my son David? 
And Saul lifted up his voice and wept. Bitter in 
soul, forsaken of the Spirit, tossed with dark and 
| melancholy passions, humbled and touched for a 
| moment with “ grief that is but passion,” he burst 
into “tears that bring no healing.” He did not 
‘truly repent, although he sorrowed over all his 
wretched spiritual state, more wretched in the 
| presence of David's noble magnanimity and god- 
| liness. 

17. And he said to David, Thou art more 
righteous than I, for thou hast rewarded me good, 
whereas I have rewarded thee evil. He con- 
| fesses David's innocence, his own moral vileness, 
|and confirmed Samuel’s prophecy that David 
| should be king, seeing him worthy of it, but all 
with hopeless clinging to the sins of his own heart, 





i 
SUGGESTIONS, 


1. It is better to live a life of love, truth, honor, 
faithfulness to duty, to rulers aud to God, though 
hated, slandered and hunted to death, than to 
reign as king, with hateful passions raging in the 
}soul, Verses 1 and 2. 

2. Saul, lacking spiritual and outward light, 
saw not David in the cave ; David, with the light 
|of God's love in his soul and of heaven in his 
| eyes, saw Saul weaker than himself. Verse 3. 

3. Circumstances alone do not interpret God's 
will, David saw with spiritual insight that we 
must not avenge ourselves, but leave all judgment 
to God. Verse 4. 

5. Keep a sensitive conscience, and it will 
| speak right and clear when temptation presses 
and befogs. Verse 5. 

6. He who would be fit torule must obey. He 
who would be honored must honor right au- 
; thority. Verse 6. 

7. Master of himself and divinely fitted to be a 
leader, David was master of his men. Verse 7. 

8. Faith in God enables us to commit our cause 
to His righteous judgment, Verses 9, Io. 

g. Conscious innocence is bold to plead its own 

cause, Verses II, 12. 
| 10. Humility turns the edge of keenest hate. 





11, Not only own sin and lament it, bu! seek 
grace to abhor it, and find from God in prayer 
: both forgiveness and deliverance from it. 


| Verses 14, 15. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





GRAND RIVER MONTHLY MEETING, INDIAN 
TERRITORY, 


Under date Eleventh month 8th, Jeremiah 
Hubbard writes that at their Monthly Meeting, 
held at the Wyandottes, they had the company of 
David J. Mac Millan and his companion also 
Jonathan E, Benson, The Meeting was a time of 
favor and refreshment. 

Since the Monthly Meeting Isaac Sharp had 
visited all the meetings. On Seventh-day, Elev- 
enth month 3d, he and J. Hubbard were at the 
meeting among the Senecas at John Winney’s. 
On First-day, Eleventh month 4th, they were at 
Matthias Splitlog’s, where they had a very good 
meeting. Isaac Sharp seemed hopeful of the re- 
ligious interest of the Indians. 


JESSE R. AND ELIZABETH R, TOWNSEND, 
who have felt themselves called to Jamaica, and 
whose services have been cordially and thank- 
fully accepted by the Committee of lowa Yearlv 
Meeting, are now ready to enter upon their 
work, and will sail from New York on the 7th of 
Twelfth month for the West Indies. 

We are much pleased to hear that five persons 
from Jamaica made application and have been 
received into membership with Friends by Stew- 
art Monthly Meeting, lowa. This meeting is in 
the limits of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, and 
we understand is the meeting in which is lodged 
the membership of Evi Sharpless.— Chr. Worker. 
INTERNATIONAL PROTECTORATE ON 

THE CONGO. 


We learn from the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
that at one of the early sittings ot the Inter- 
national Law Conference at Milan, Sir Travers 
Twiss, president of the Conference, read a 
valuable paper in favor of internationalizing 
the great African river. 

The question of an international protec- 
torate would be much simplified if Portugal 
should be disposed to confine her pretensions 
to rights of suzerainty over the territory im- 
mediately subject in former days to the King of 
Congo, as such a right of suzerainty would not 
conflict withthe treaties forthe suppression of the 
Slave-trade, which England has concluded with 
the chief of Kabenda, and with the various 
chiefs and headmen of the Congo river at in- 
tervals between 1854 and 1876. What seems 
to be desirable under present circumstances is 
that the European States, whose subjects have 
factories on the banks of the Congo, should 
establish by a common concert an international 
protectorate of the Lower Congo. Ever since 
the Congress of Vienna of 1815 proclaimed the 
liberty of the navigation of the great arterial 
rivers of Europe, and at the same time con- 
demned the African Slave-trade to a slow but 
certain extinction, Europe has hesitated, wisely 
it may be said, to apply to the great arterial 


rivers of Africa the same principle of public; 


REVIEW. 


a 
law, which she has successfully applied to the 
Rhine and to the Danube, until the Slave trad. 
has become extinct. The time has noy 
arrived when Europe may feel called upon ty 
engraft the same principles of public law upon 
the institutions of a sister continent, as may 
have been found to work well in Europe, 

The suggestions of Sir Travers Twiss were 
embodied in a motion proposed by J. ¢, 
Alexander LL B., of London, to the effect: 

‘« That the States which have subjects estab. 
lished on the Congo should unite to form a 
international commission for the regulation of 
the Congo, to which the other States should 
be subsequently invited to adhere, which 
commission should be charged with the pre. 
ervation of order and the suppression of 
piracy and the Slave-trade on the Congo, 
while its individual members should exercise 
consular jurisdiction over their respective sub- 
jects settled on that river.’’ 

M. Pierantoni, while paying a warm tribute 
to the ability with which Sir Travers Twiss had 
treated the question, expressed a doubt whether 
it was within the competence of the Conference 
to pass such a resolution, and said that at any 
rate the subject was hardly sufficiently matured 
to admit of a definite conclusion being come 
to at present. He proposed, therefore, that 
the question be deferred to a future Conference 
of the Association, so as to admit of a fuller 
study of the matter in all its aspects. 

Senhor Joaquim Nabuco followed in the 
same terms, and ultimately M. Pierantoni’s 
amendment was adopted. 

Ata meeting of ZL’ /ustitut de Droit Inter. 
national, held at Munich in September las, 
M. Moynier, editor of ZL’ Afrique Explorée tt 
Civilisée, read an interesting and exhaustive 
paper, in which he strongly advocated the in- 
ternationalization of the great African river. 

This was, after discussion, voted at a full 
meeting of the Institute on the 7th Septem 
ber :— 

RESOLUTION. 


( Translation.) 


“I Institut de Droit Internationaé hereby 
resolves that the principles of the liberty of 
navigation for all nations should be applied to 
the river Congo and its affluents, and that all 
Powers should agree upon the measures It 
quisite to prevent conflicts between civilized 
nations in Equatorial Africa, The Institute 
commissions its executive to transmit this res0- 
lution to the different Powers, enclosing (but 
only with a view for information) the paper 
which has been presented to it by one of it 
members, M. Moynier, in its sitting, Septem: 
ber 4, 1883.” 

We are glad to note that the Committee 
consisted of representatives of England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
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THE MAHDI AND HIS CAPTIVES. | 


l'Afrique explorée et civilisée states that none 
ithe Catholic Missionaries taken prisoners by 
jim had died, nor.do they suffer anything except 
iie disagreeables incidents to captivity. They are 
wt placed in irons, nor have the sisters been sold 
to Slavery as reported. On the contrary, the 
Mahdi respects and admires their firmness, and 
is forbidden his followers under heavy penalties 
fom injuring them in any way. “ Look at these 
,” says he, “how firmly they adhere to 


We regret to hear no news of the Slave-trade 
inpector, Herr Gotfried Roth, taken prisoner a 
year ago. 

APPLES IN MEXICO AND TEXAS.—In a recent 
wmber of the Gardener's Monthly it is stated on 
ike authority of some one that apples will not 

win Mexico, 

Ihave seen apples, and good apples, growing 
i El Paso, in Mexico, and have also seen apples 
fom the interior of Mexico in the market at La- 
rdo on the Rio Grande in this State, From 
wme Austin friends now at Saltillo, south of 
Monterey, in Mexico, I learn that apples, pears, 
yaches and strawberries are there, and that they 
tavea plentiful supply of them. In April, 1882, 
|saw a fine-looking peach orchard at Lampazas, 
in Mexico, seventy-five miles southwest of Laredo. 
Young peaches on the limbs gave promise of 
good fruit, which the proprietor assured me he had 
lad the previous year. 

Ihave seen many statements in print that ap- 

ples will not grow in Texas, especially in middle 
ind southern Texas. Fine apple orchards are in 
he northern part of the State. Such statements 
we made on the authority of old residents here, 
wme of whom told me a few years ago that it 
vould be wasting time and money to plant apple 
tees, However I planted a few. They grew 
vell, and I planted more, and now have an apple 
wchard of more than three hundred trees, From 
these I have annual crops of frnit. 
_Mexico is a large country and Texas is a large 
siate, and both Mexico and Texas have climates 
ranging from the tropical to the temperate. 
Among the mountains and table lands of these 
tegions are places and soils suitable to the fruits 
and vegetables of temperate climates. The low- 
ands of Mexico and portion of Texas on the Gulf 
Mexico are suitable for and have tropical fruits 
ind vegetables, 

To succeed with apples here the trees should 
wanch out near the ground, that the body of the 
tte may not be exposed to the sun in summer, 
Mulch the trees for the first two or three years, 
util the roots be well established. Be careful 
wtto cultivate so as to disturb the roots of the 
tes during the growing season, then with a good 
wil apples can be successfully grown in this por- 
ton of Texas.—Prof. Buckley, Austin, Texas, 
in Gardener’s Monthly. 


-_ 


Make others to see Christ in you, moving, 
doing, speaking, and thinking ; your actions 


i of Him, if He be in you.—Ruther- 
Jord, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 4th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—It is now announced that 
some time since Earl Selborne, Lord High Chan- 
cellor, wrote a letter to a student of St. Andrews 
University, stating that there was no law by which 
J. R. Lowell could act as Rector, but the letter 
was not made public until after the election. The 
difficulty is not because he is an alien, but be- 


| cause, being a foreign envoy, he is not amenable 


to British law. He leaves the question of his 
withdrawing in the hands of the two Principals of 
the University. The position is an honorary one, 
and involves no duties except the delivery of an 
address to the students. 

Patrick O'Donnell was convicted in London on 
the ist inst. for the murder. of James Carey, the 
Irish informer, on board a steamer in South Africa, 
and was sentenced to death. 

The Arbitration and Peace Society sent an ad- 
dress to Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary, re- 

| Specting the relations between France and China, 
| alluding to the vast commercial interests, of Eu- 
rope and America, involved, and asking Lord 
Granville to receive a deputation from the society 
in order to strengthen his hands in offering medi- 
ation. He replied that he did not think the re- 
ception of a delegation now would further the 
desired object. 

The Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of War, 

; stated in a public speech that the German Govern§ 
ment had intimated its willingness to co-operate 
| with that of Great Britain to protect their subjects 
| and interests in China, in case of war between 
| France and China. 

| IRELAND.—A Nationalist meeting having been 
announced to be held at Newry on the 2nd inst., 
the Orangemen made arrangements to hold a 
|counter demonstration, and disturbances were 
feared. A force of police and military were sent 
to the place, the meetings were prohibited by 
proclamation, and the magistrates also forbade an 
|intended Nationalist torchlight procession the 
evening before. On the morning of the 2nd the 
local League announced that the meeting was 
postponed. Some slight disturbances occurred, 
but nothing serious. 

FRANCE.,—The Committee on Tonquin Credits 
in the Chamber of Deputies reported on the Ist, 
that the expedition to Tonquin was begun with 
insufficient means, which fact emboldened the 
enemy and encouraged China to interfere. The 
report recommends endeavors to find a basis for 
a solution and avoid a conflict with China, but 
meanwhile reinforcements must be sent, to be 
prepared for all eventualities. Theyjebate on the 
report was fixed for the 7th. sse¢ 

A decree has been published,” polishing the 
prohibition of the importation of “Snerican pork, 
The decree says that if the pork i: - arefully salted 
there is no danger of trichinosis,.4¢hd that imper- 
fectly salted bacon will be seizedte 

SPAIN.—The Cabinet has apjutwed a decree 

| issued by the Minister for the Col. ges, abolishing 

| the right of Cuban slaveholders | nunish slaves 

| with stocks and fetters. S li 

| The German Crown Prince was © ill in Spain, 

land the Emperor telegraphed to Ming Alfonso, 
on the birthday of the latter, a very friendly mes- 

| sage. 

HunGary.—-The Lower House of the Hungar- 


1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRAND RIVER MONTHLY MEETING, INDIAN 
TERRITORY, 


Under date Eleventh month 8th, Jeremiah 
Hubbard writes that at their Monthly Meeting, 
held at the Wyandottes, they had the company of 
David J. Mac Millan and his companion also 
Jonathan E, Benson. The Meeting was a time of 
favor and refreshment. 

Since the Monthly Meeting Isaac Sharp had 
visited all the meetings. On Seventh-day, Elev- 
enth month 3d, he and J. Hubbard were at the 
meeting among the Senecas at John Winney’s, 
On First-day, Eleventh month 4th, they were at 
Matthias Splitlog’s, where they had a very good 
meeting. Isaac Sharp seemed hopeful of the re- 
ligious interest of the Indians, 








JEssE R. AND ELIZABETH R. TOWNSEND, 
who have felt themselves called to Jamaica, and 
whose services have been cordially and thank- 
fully accepted by the Committee of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, are now ready to enter upon their 
work, and will sail from New York on the 7th of 
Twelfth month for the West Indies. 

We are much pleased to hear that five persons 
from Jamaica made application and have been 
received into membership with Friends by Stew- 
art Monthly Meeting, lowa. This meeting is in 
the limits of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, and 
we understand is the meeting in which is lodged 
the membership of Evi Sharpless.— Chr. Worker. 
INTERNATIONAL PROTECTORATE ON 

THE CONGO. 





We learn from the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
that at one of the early sittings of the Inter- 
national Law Conference at Milan, Sir Travers 
Twiss, president of the Conference, read a 
valuable paper in favor of internationalizing 
the great African river. 

The question of an international protec- 
torate would be much simplified if Portugal 
should be disposed to confine her pretensions 
to rights of suzerainty over the territory im- 
mediately subject in former days to the King of 
Congo, as such a right of suzerainty would not 
conflict with the treaties forthe suppression of the 
Slave-trade, which England has concluded with 
the chief of Kabenda, and with the various 
chiefs and headmen of the Congo river at in- 
tervals between 1854 and 1876. What seems 
to be desirable under present circumstances is 
that the European States, whose subjects have 
factories on the banks of the Congo, should 
establish by a common concert an international 
protectorate of the Lower Congo. Ever since 
the Congress of Vienna of 1815 proclaimed the 
liberty of the navigation of the great arterial 
rivers of Europe, and at the same time con- 
demned the African Slave-trade to a slow but 


certain extinction, Europe has hesitated, wisely 
it may be said, to apply to the great arterial 
rivers of Africa the same principle of public} Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 





















to the ability with which Sir Travers Twiss had 
treated the question, expressed a doubt whether 
it was within the competence of the Conference 
to pass such a resolution, and said that at any 
rate the subject was hardly sufficiently matured 
to admit of a definite conclusion being come 
to at present. 
the question be deferred to a future Conference 
of the Association, so as to admit of a fuller 
study of the matter in all its aspects. 


same terms, and ultimately M. Pierantoni’s 
amendment was adopted. 


national, held at Munich in September last, 
M. Moynier, editor of ZL’ Afrique Explorée et 


paper, in which he strongly advocated the in- 
ternationalization of the great African river. 
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law, which she has successfully applied to the tT 
Rhine and to the Danube, until the Slave trade fH L'A/rig 
has become extinct. The time has now gd the Ca 
arrived when Europe may feel called upon to jqiim had « 
engraft the same principles of public law upon ft #53" 
the institutions of a sister continent, as may mt places 
; into Slav 
have been found to work well in Europe. Yahdi re 
The suggestions of Sir Travers Twiss were fis forbic 
embodied in a motion proposed by J. G, Mijom inju 
Alexander LL B., of London, to the effect :. Mifdels,” 
‘« That the States which have subjects estab. gyteit beli 
lished on the Congo should unite to form an itl fait! 
international commission for the regulation of ie 
the Congo, to which the other States should ego 
be subsequently invited to adhere, which 
commission should be charged with the pres-  appie 
ervation of order and the suppression of Mjumber 
piracy and the Slave-trade on the Congo, Mie auth 
while its individual members should exercise gow in 
consular jurisdiction over their respective sub- | have 
jects settled on that river.” a = 
; ‘ : : é m the 
M. Pierantoni, while paying a warm tribute B45 on 

































He proposed, therefore, that 




















Senhor Joaquim Nabuco followed in the 







Ata meeting of Z’ Justitut de Droit Inter- 






Civilisée, read an interesting and exhaustive 


















This was, after discussion, voted at a full -— 
meeting of the Institute on the 7th Septem- rangin 
ber :— Amon 

RESOLUTION. region 
, and ve 
( Translation.) lands 

‘SZ Institut de Droit Internationa: hereby = 
resolves that the principles of the liberty of "7," 
navigation for all nations should be applied to § yanc 
the river Congo and its affluents, and that all Bf tree n 
Powers should agree upon the measures re- @ Mulcl 
quisite to prevent conflicts between civilized Jj util 
nations in Equatorial Africa, The Institute @ tt to 
commissions its executive to transmit this reso- = 
lution to the different Powers, enclosing (but ty 
only with a view for information) the paper § ;, ¢, 
which has been presented to it by one of its 
members, M. Moynier, in its sitting, Septem 
ber 4, 1883.” M 








We are glad to note that the Committee 
consisted of representatives of England, France, 
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THE MAHDI AND HIS CAPTIVES. | SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

l'Afrique explorée et civilisée states that none FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
{the Catholic Missionaries taken prisoners by |Tpe are to the 4th inst. 
kim had died, nor.do they suffer anything except GREAT BRrITAIN.—It is now announced that 
lie disagreeables incidents to captivity. They are | Some time since Earl Selborne, Lord High Chan- 
ut placed in irons, nor have the sisters been sold cellor, wrote a letter to a student of St. Andrews 
sto Slavery as reported. On the contrary, the University, stating that there was no law by which 
Yahdi respects and admires their firmness, and |J- R. Lowell could act as Rector, but the letter 
is forbidden his followers under heavy penalties | W45 not made public until after the election. The 
om injuring them in any way. “Look at these difficulty is not because he is an alien, but be- 
nfdels,” says he, “how firmly they adhere to | cause, being a foreign envoy, he is not amenable 
ieir belief in a false religion, whilst you have so |t® British law. He leaves the question of his 
iitle faith in me!” withdrawing in the hands of the two Principals of 
We regret to hear no news of the Slave-trade the University. The position is an honorary one, 
inspector, Herr Gotfried Roth, taken prisoner a and involves no duties except the delivery of an 
year ago. address to the students, ; ; 
- oe -  - Patrick O’Donnell was convicted in London on 
the ist inst. for the murder. of James Carey, the 
Irish informer, on board a steamer in South Africa, 
and was sentenced to death. 

The Arbitration and Peace Society sent an ad- 


: dress to Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary, re- 

[have seen apples, and good apples, growin ; : ° 8 y>. 
# El Paso, in service aad eke ake rt. | Specting the relations between France and China, 
lees the interior of Mesiib tn the uaettent af Gn. alluding to the vast commercial interests, of Eu- 
rdo on the Rio Grande in this State, From |/¢P* and America, involved, and asking Lora 
ae Austin friends néw at Saltillo. south of Granville to receive a deputation from the society 
Monterey, in Mexico, I learn that apples, pears, in order to strengthen his hands in offering medi- 
peaches and strawberries are there, and that they — = — that he did oe Some “A 
lavea plentiful supply of them. In April, 1882, pre oe ~ a delegation now would further the 

lsaw a fine-looking peach orchard at Lampazas, “The ME = f Harti Secretary of W 
in Mexico, seventy-five miles southwest of Laredo, Peangeegy 7? waPecrame se. care Brae verasget a 
The trees were young and making a fine growth. | stated in a public speech that the German Govern§ 
Young peaches on the limbs gave promise of | ment had intimated its willingness to co-operate 
food fruit, which the proprietor assured me he had | with that of Great Britain to protect their subjects 
tad the previous year. | and interests in China, in case of war between 


Ihave seen many statements in print that a _| France and China. , . . 
ples will not grow in Texas, especially in middle IRELAND.—A Nationalist meeting having been 
ind southern Texas. Fine apple orchards are in announced to be held at Newry on the 2nd inst., 
he northern part of the State. Such statements the Orangemen made arrangements to hold a 
are made on the authority of old residents here |counter demonstration, and disturbances were 
sme of whom told me a few years ago that it feared. A force of police and military were sent 
vould be wasting time and money to plant apple to the place, the meetings were prohibited by 
tees, However I planted a few. They sree proclamation, and the magistrates also forbade an 
vell, and I planted more, and now have px Soda |intended Nationalist torchlight procession the 
orchard of more than three hundred trees. From | °¥°™!"S before. On the morning of the 2nd the 
these I have annual crops of frnit local League announced that the meeting was 
Mexico is a large country and Texas is a large otane a slight disturbances occurred, 
State, and both Mexi ee ut nothing serious. Se Sd 
exico and Texas have climates| Fa ance.—The Committee on Tonquin Credits 


ranging fr: t tropi t “ 2 

a s aoe he tropical to the temperate. in the Chamber of Deputies reported on the Ist, 
on ena ecesge he aghne sit getcatncd these | that the expedition to Tonquin was begun with 
_ are places and soils suitable to the fruits insufficient "hans which fact emboldened the 
cee bles of Se eae ena The low- enemy and encouraged China to interfere. The 
~ th exico and portion of Texas on the Gulf report recommends endeavors to find a basis for 
pes a for and have tropical fruits a ‘sdlution and avoid a confict wah China, bat 
ind vegetables, . : 

To succeed with apples here the trees should meanwhile reinforcements must be sent, to be 


tranch out near the ground, that the body of the prepared for all eventualities. The 

tee may not be exposed to the sun in summer, report was fixed for the 7th. lish 

Mulch the trees for the first two or three years, A decree has been pub — 

until the roots be well established. Be careful prohibition of the importation of 

wt to cultivate so as to disturb the roots of the | L8¢ decree says that if the pork i 

tees during the growing season, then with a good there is no danger of trichinosis, 

%il apples can be successfully grown in this por- fectly salted bacon will be seize a 

tion of Texas.—Prof. Buckley, Austin, Texas,|. SpaAIN.—The Cabinet has apg™mved a decree 
in Gardener's Monthly. : | issued by the Minister for the Coles, abolishing 

= ‘the right of Cuban slaveholders unish slaves 
- | with stocks and fetters. 

| The German Crown Prince was 

and the Emperor telegraphed to 

on the birthday of the latter, a very 


APPLES IN MEXICO AND TEXAS.—In a recent 
umber of the Gardener’s Monthly it is stated on 
the authority of some one that apples will not 
grow in Mexico, 


MakE others to see Christ in you, moving, 
doing, speaking, and thinking ; your actions 
vill speak of Him, if He be in. you.—Ruther- sage. 


ford HunGary.—-The Lower House of the Hungar- 
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ian Diet has passed a bill permitting civil mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians, and legaliz- 
ing civil marriages contracted in foreign countries. 

ITaALy.—Loud subterranean rumblings were 
heard on the island of Ischia on the 29th ult., 
and the temperature of the mineral springs had 
risen. 

EGypt.—A report was spread that Khartoum 
had been captured by El Madhi'’s forces, but later 
accounts contradict it. An expedition is collect- 
ing at Suakim on the Red Sea, to be commanded 
by Baker Pasha (an English officer). The Eng- 
lish non-commissioned officers in Egypt have 
volunteered to join it, and some Turkish officers 
are to belong to it. The Porte has addressed 
a note to the Powers, informing them that Turkey 
offered to send troops to suppress the rising in 
the Soudan, but that England refused the offer. 
Fears are entertained that El Madhi's success 
may arouse the Mussulman fanaticism in Algeria 
and Tunis. 

AUSTRALIA.—A conference of delegates of the 
Australian Legislalures met at Sydney, on the 29th 
ult., to consider the question of the annexation of 
the New Hebrides, New Guinea and other South 
Sea Islands to Australia, and also to discuss the 
formation of a federation of the Australian colo- 
nies, 

JAPAN.—Itis asserted that the Japanese Foreign 
Minister has declared that his government de- 
sires to open the interior of Japan to foreign 
trade, stipulating only that foreigners availing 
themselves of the privileze shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the Japanese courts. This would 
involve a revision of existing treaties, and the 
abolition of foreign legal jurisdiction in the open 
ports. 

DoMEsTIC.—The statement of the public debt 
for the Ist inst, shows a reduction for the past 
morth of $4,721,676, and during the four months 
of the current fiscal year, of $41,306,146. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
rendered a decision in a suit brought against the 
city of New York, to restrain the building of the 
Brooklyn bridge and have it declared a nuisance, 
in that it affected navigation injuriously. The| 
Court held that as the bridge was duly authorized 
both by Congress and by the State, and as coe 
gress through the Secretary of War declared after 
careful examination that the bridge built 135 | 
above mean high water would not injuriously | 
modify the navigation of the river, it cannot be | 
declared a nuisance. 

The 48th Congress convened on the 3d inst. 






























other officers 
4th, several bi 
among them 
colored perso: 
tics and Labc 
day’s work fo 
ernment emp 
public reven 
dren in the 
Constitution 
power, by aj 


e elected the next day. 
ere introduced in the Senate ; 


to establish a Bureau of Statis- 
nd to make eight hours a legal | 












protection of the laws, 
was sent to both Houses on the 4th. 








Oa the | 


s to secure the civil rights of | 


o9rkmen and mechanics in Gov- 
; to spend $50,000,000 of the 
‘for the education of all chil- 
tec States;” and to amend the | 
adding a clause giving Congress | 
ropriate legislation, to protect Citi- | .jubof 12. 
zens in their ights and assure to them the equa 1) 
The President’s Message 


DUDLEY 


















THE Stated Meeting of Women’s Foreign Mis. 
sionary Association will meet at 1308 Filbert St., 
on Third-day next, at 11 A. M. 
Women Friends cordially invited, 

, S. Cappury, Sec’ry, 





“OR SALE—At Bush Hill, Randolph Co., N. C, 


200 yards from the P. O., a new two-story 
Frame House, containing 6 rooms, basement and 
cellar. Four of the rooms 14x18 ft.; two 18x18 
feet, all lathed and plastered. Also,a "good Barn, 
30x36 feet, brick milk-house and corn-crib. Two 
railroads run near Bush Hill, which is the centre 
of North Carolina Friends, and three miles from 
the new Yearly Meeting-house. School and meet. 
ing-house within three minutes’ walk. Any one 


. 
desiring to find a good home in a healthful and xx 
pleasant locality would do well to correspond #}—~~~~ 
with W. Sidney Tomlinson, at Bush Hill, or with 

the owner, Isaac Sutton, Wilson, N.C. Terms Epit 


reasonable, clear title and Gens reference. 
IANTED—About Fi mo. Ist, a situation as 
Housekeepeg by a young Friend, capable of 

any position of trust. Can furnish best reference, 


4t 18 





Address C. B., Office of Friends’ Review. 2t 11 B., Office of Friends’ Review. 2t 18 
VWIICROSCOPES! 
TELESCOPES, 





FIELD CLASSES, 

MACIC LANTERNS, 

Aneroid Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part1 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
140 pp.3 Part 5 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 


QUEEN & CO.) OPTICIANS, 


PHILAD’A. 


| 
| 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALEL 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 
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In the House _;19 members were present. John} ; 
G. Carlisle,gef Ky., Democrat, was elected | ‘ hia. fi 
Speaker, byMMote of 191 to 112 for J. W. Keif- jt North Tenth Street, Philadelp Refers 
fer, Republi who was Speaker last ge The | 





ELIGIOUS ESSAYS 


A new pamphlet by 
NEWTON A. TRUEBLOOD. 


Every family of Friends should have 4 


copy. 
Price only 10 cents by mail, or $1.00 for a 





For sale at office of Frienps’ Review, 144 
North Seventh St., Phila. 4t-12 








